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Note 

THE "Songs" are reprinted from the ex- 
ceedingly scarce Boston Edition of 1898. 
"The Festin d' Adieu" is now printed for the 
first time. 
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Eugene Richard White 

IN MEMORY 

IT is not easy here — nor would it be easy else- 
where — ^to write of a man who was more than 
friend. The excuse for the attempt is because 
of the fact that I wish to conserve for those who 
loved him some small part of the work he did 
in his too short life. 

The life of Eugene Richard White covered 
bsirely thirty-six years. Yet in that time he 
found the hours to bring into the lives of other 
men an atmosphere of cheerfulness — a vision 
of a day lived happily and a hope of great 
achievement. Such men are great; there are no 
greater anywhere on earth, whatever may be 
counted as success. 

A bom optimist, a believer in the ultimate 
destinies of those who made their work worth 
while, he was, too, possessed of a calamitous 
pessimism which brought to him an unbelief 
in all the things he did, because, he said, "This 
work is not my best." 

So this work was put away — ^tucked in desks 
and boxes, hidden under figurative bushels, 
until such time as work that was his best and 
worthy, in his own belief, to be observed of 
other men. 

Then, on a day, the good God, who gathers 
gentle souls, took him away. His work was yet 
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undone, as he himself had thought, but still he 
left some record of a spirit so brave, so sweet, 
so gentle, that men who knew him shuddered 
because of instant loss. 

He was a Leonardo bom out of time. He 
would have gloried in a fight with the bravoes 
in the streets of Florence. Likewise he would 
have gloried in the riding atop a coach with 
Pierce Egan on the way to see Tom Cribb 
attack the excellent Molyneux. I can hear him 
now, if I listen, shouting encouragement to his 
favourite in the prize ring, or singing, as did 
Keats at some claret feast. I can hear him, too, 
reading Alice in Wonderland to a little maid 
with a delicacy of appreciation which passed 
the understanding of less gentle souls than his. 

He was a Don Quixote who tilted at the 
windmills of his own building, and if they over- 
fell, he raised them up and builded better, just 
to see what feats were possible. 

The verses which are included here may show 
in some degree the versatility of the man who 
wrote them. Bom far inland, the sea was not 
his, except through some subtle influence 
planted generations before. He even never saw 
the great blue sea save from the shore where 
it had been calmed by the touch of men ; yet he 
breathes in some of his songs the spirit of the 
vastness and the beauty and the glory which 
must have been known to the men of whom he 
writes. 

There is a sting of a sort of atheism in places, 
but only because that in the verse itself he 
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writes having the mind of the fighting men 
who sailed with Morgan and with Bat, the 
Portuguese. The sting comes . out — and very 
gently — in the " Envoy." 

His story of the "Festin d' Adieu" is, I be- 
lieve, the ultimate of his manner of living the 
lives of other men. Here he places himself in 
the position of the worker for the saving of 
souls, and he shows how it is possible for the 
writer of fiction so far to forget the time and 
place that the environment of imagination may 
be made real and true. 

Further, I may not here write of my finend 
other than to say that his work was from electro- 
chemistry to the making of verse, yet surely 
one whose mind comprehends the field between 
bulks large. With all his versatility, his talent 
and his genius for making other people happy, 
his chief humour was for peace and gentle 
visitation. With lurking tragedy in the back- 
ground, what he most desired was gentleness, 
and he found it by showing his own gentleness 
to every living soul with whom he came in con- 
tact. One may, then, say of him as Lamb did 
of EUiston : 

" Joyousest of once-embodied spirits, whither 
at length hast thou flown? To what genial 
region are we permitted to conjecture that thou 
hast flitted?" 

And those of us who were permitted the joy 
of his firiendship may say as did the Wizard in 
his "Antiquary" concerning Sir Jonathan 
Oldbuck: 
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I knew Anselmo. He was shrewd and prudent ; 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares in him ; 
But he was shrewish as a wayward child, 
And pleased again with books that childhood 

please : 
As — books ot fables, graced with print of wood. 
Or else the jingling of a rusty medal, 
Or the rare melody of some old ditty 
That first was sung to please King Pepin's cradle. 

Eugene Richard White was a child at heart 
— a child who could never grow old. In the 
work of the short life he showed the spirit of a 
man beside which the work of other men more 
great, as the world counts greatness, pales into 
nothingness. His joyous song of freedom may 
yet help carry music into grey days. 

HARRY PERSONS TABER 

StAlhanSy Herts 



Dedicate 

WE are they that seek the Clew, riding for the 
Name, 
Past the wayward winds that blew, past the lures 

of Fame; 
Men fail and the words of men, shall deeds of men 

fail, too? 
A rouse for the Endless Errantry, we that seek the 
Clew! 

For the Name thrice-murmured in our ears 

Is a spur ye never knew, 
Who listed laggard through the Years, 

Nor sought to gain the Distant View, 

Leave Love and the Lover — 'tis ours to discover. 
Though Death be the portion of this* our Long 

Quest; 
So in with the rowel, out with the avowal, 
The Oath of the men who know riding is best. 

Though the Clew, mayhappen, long ago 
Was passed in the Vale of Youth, 

Yet yonder hill, for all ye know. 
May hear a sign of the Utter Truth, 

Lay the lashing by — never ! we still seek the lever 
To pry the Great Secret from God's granite lips ; 
By the Oath we essayed it, by the Name we ha* 

prayed it. 
Forsworn in the service of Blood Fellowships. 

18 
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Though the marrowed banes of the early Band 

Long since have ashed to dust, 
We'll reach at least what they have spanned, 

By the seal of the rtding-ltist. 

We are they that seek the Clew, riding for the 

Name, 
Past the wayward winds that blew, past the lures 

of Fame ; 
Men fail and the words of men, shall deeds of men 

fail, too? 
A rouse for the Endless Errantry, we that seek the 

Clew. 

1898 



A Song of Good Fighting 

AND it's oh! for the days when men were 
Men, and Souls were feofFed to Flesh, 
And the raucous call of a sea-born brawl, with the 

gray winds running fresh. 
Thronged through the hearts of Saxon men as they 

aimed the Death-stroke true ; 
Drank manhood up from the Battle-cup — the wine 
of the gods' own brew. 

O goodly men of other days, who died in a well- 
fought fight. 

Whatever may your lives have been, your deaths, 
at least, were bright ! 

And blood, they say, will purge away the smear of 
blot and stain. 

And the Seraph looks at record books washed clean 
by a crimson rain. 

If justice meed or Christian creed has pulled 

Heaven's latchkey in. 
There's Woden's hall will hold you all who died in 

the Good Fight's din. 
You are far and away too great to stay with the 

gentle, pious folk 
Who hoarded Life with a niggard soul and cringed 

before the Stroke. 

There may be pits of molten flame for Cozeners and 

Thieves, 
And Burning Spits for Hypocrites, in the GathVing 

of the Sheaves 

15 
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But none for those who fell in fight, and used their ; j 

ebbing breath, 
Not in a useless prayer to God, but a Saxon curse -i 

for Death. 

Weak-watered, in these petty days, it is yet in the I 

heart of Man — 
Its roots, deep set, by blood were wet since ever . 

the Earth began — 
This love for the sight of goodly fight ; and, whether 

on land or sea, k" 

The Valiant Kin arc lusting yet for the Strong '■ 

Man's empery. 

It was there in the day the Cavemen strove with 

hatchets they struck from stone ; 
It rang through the strife of early life with crunching 

of ax-clove bone. 
It was writ on the face of the Teuton race — on their 

muscles and arms and thews ; 
When the Vikings drave through the Northern Seas 

it sang to the spray-dashed crews. 

It was there in the hardy English Isle, it rang in 

the twang of the yew. 
And the arrows whistled a glad refrain from the * 

bows which the archers drew; 
And when Spanish hosts, like baffled ghosts, 

flapped tattered sails to Spain, ; 

The chorus rose with a mighty swing o'er the I 

heaps of the Popish Slain. ' 

Let wan-faced Peace with mild increase bid Janus' 

gates be barred ; 
Wherever the blood fiows red in hearts, where 

muscles there be and hard, 

j 
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There's an unknown stir for the days that were; 

and the tale of a fight fought true 
Still makes the Saxon blood to dance to the tune 

their Fathers knew. 

/ And when the summoned lines of Souls up through 

the Ether swim, 
And herd before the Great White Throne and reach 

to the River's rim, 
Then raise your song o'er the Pallid Throng that 

cringe in white dismay — 
March boldly to the sight of Him as though to an 

earthly fray. 

Stand forth on that day, Sturdy Men, who knew 

no gospel of hate, 
E'en as you lived, so stand ye forth, who cavilled 

with none save Fate ! 
When the Prayerful Horde have their reward, and 

the Good have gained their Grails, 
Will naught else weigh on that Last Day with the 

One who holds the Scales? 

1896 



A Buccaneer Chorus 

THEY say the Devil has fled from Hell 
To sail on the Spanish Main — 
By the yoke of the Spell, the Folk say well 
When they say that the Devil has fled front Hell. 

From out the Sea-Born Sunset is cast a crimson 
tinge — 
With a Vo, and a Ho, from a Band of Four-score 
Men — 
The Gates of Hell yawn redly upon the World's 

grey hinge, 
And we sail to the Postern to see the Devils cringe — 
With a Vo, and a Ho, from a Band of Four-score 
Men. 
The Sea moans Dead Men's Dirges, Shapes muster 
Soul on Soul — 
With a Vo, and a Ho ^ from a Band of Four-score 
Men — 
There creeps a Cloud before us, an ashen aureole. 
The Beast of Doom has littered, and Morgan is 
her foal! — 
With a Vo, and a Ho, from a Band of Four-score 
Men. 

And Life is but a Tavern, so let us stay and Sup — 
With a Vo, and a Ho, from a Band if Four-score 
Men — 
And Death is in the Taproom and Death is in the 
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And Death's a Merry Gentleman, so drink the 
potion up — 
Wt^h a Vo, and a Ho, from a Band of Four-score 
Men. 

For though Life is worth the Living, when Life is 

on the Sea — 
With a Vo, and a Ho, from a Band of Four-score 

Men, 
And it's worth the Devil's forfeit to let the arm 

swing free, 
And show the Spanish Dastards what Men the 

Rovers be — 
With a Vo, and a Ho, from a Band of Four-score 

Men, 

Come, Death, you royal Gamester, and have a final 
bout — 
With a Vo, and a Ho, from a Band of Four-score 
Men — 

For we are growing weary of the Revel and the 
Rout, 

And while the Dice are rattling, go Snuff the Can- 
dle out — 
With a Vo, and a Ho, from a hand of Four-score 
Men, 

They say the Devil has fled from Hell 

To sail on the Spanish Main — 
By the Thrice-sworn Spell, the Folk say well 
When they say that the Devil has fled from Hell, 

1896 
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The Lees of the Wine of Wrath 

THEY said that we should see it in the Parting 
of the Ways; 
They said that we should fold it in the Rounding of . 

the Days; 
They said an end's to evefy thing, though paths are 

often hid; 
They said that we should know it — 
And we did! 

Beyond the sea, where the shadows tryst, where 
the void has whelped its monsters grim, 

Where Hate and Spleen stand high and keen to 
gorge on the marrow of splintered limb ; 

There went we mute and masterless, there stood we 
face to face with Him. 

'Twas not for us to feel a fear, it was we who had 

hewn a narrow path. 
Through the sundered ken of what were men, a 

chrism of blood for the new-born's bath ; 
We had slain and hewed, and hewed and slain, till 

the Fiends slunk by in baffled wrath 

And God had passed for a hollow jape, and as for 

His coystrels, men. 
They are panders and punks, ask their headless 

trunks — we have met them one to ten. 
Bow to the left, bow to the right, down the centre 

and back again! 

20 
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We left a town where the sun stood slant on the 
fardled dead in the whetted square — 

The murrey sun on a cruise foredone fluxed the West 
to a tawny glare, 

And a cozening wind coaxed at our sails, as we set 
forth to Otherwhere. 

Three years have gone since that fell day, three 
years have passed o'er a fated crew; 

Each year is wet, should we forget, with goodly 
blood, with venomed rue; 

Each year the Fiend foreflocks his souls, his richest 
tithe and revenue. 

Hard-hunted by the Spawn of Death, each to his 

end stood straight and fair, 
Not I, nor you, but the Devil knew, the end of them 

foregathered there, 
Elbowed by the ghosts of them, the fardled dead 

in the whetted square ! 

Some were slain by their fellows* knives, for a 

wench's leer in Jamaica's stews; 
Some swung in chains where the sponging rains 

flushed their flesh which the crows refuse; 
Some were found in their sodden beds, their eyes 

agape with Hell-hearth news. 

What hate-born bolt of this Thy wrath, awaits for 

me, the laggard one? 
What baleful end shalt Thou then send, to him 

forespent, for his race is done, 
Whose heart by hetcheling teeth of Fate, already 

teased and torn and spun? 
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Come as it may, not yet I pray churlish kneed to 

thwart the stroke, 
Not fearful-eyed will he abide, the lone last man of 

the Sturdy Folk- 
Yet what was that which crept by then? — Ha' mercy 

Lord! was it Thou who spoke? 

They said that we should see it in the Parting of the 

Ways; 
They said that we should find it in the Rounding of 

the Days; 
They said an end^s to everything — to hand, to troop, 

to crew; 
They said that we should know it — 
And we do! 

1898 



The Song of the Men of Teach 

1718 

THE Townfolk talk of living — but we have 
sailed the sea ; 
And out upon the Niderings who strut in lace 
and state — 
It 's a sorry life I wot ye, in the town where wenches 

got ye; 
On the sea the storms allot ye 
The bludgeonings of fate. 

And oh! the glory of it, a wrathful God above it 
May trumpet doleful thunders at the crime of 
being free; 
A curse for churl and craven, a rot for home and 
haven, 
For we have got dominion on the Great Grey Sea. 

The Poets sing of Loving — but we have sailed the sea, 
And no low-louting jobernoll can sing us what 
is best. 
Here's one to hurr and hale you, here's one that 

will avail you. 
And which will never fail you 
Foregathered at her breast. 

Your wench may count her dozen — but here 's a 

dame to cozen 

Noweakand puling littleminx, no simperer is she. 

Out with your powdered faces, here's one for Man's 

embraces, 

The mightiest of mistresses, the Great Grey Sea! 

23 
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The Preachers prate of Godcraft — butwe havesailed 
the sea; 
A rot upon such canters — here's the good sea 
running wide. 
'Fore Grod's wrath let them falter, and drone their 

mournful psalter, 
Though we may greet the halter, 
We lived before we died. 

So let our hearts beat faster, there 's none that we 
call Master; 
No cringe or crawl in humble wise, nor bow on 
bended knee; 
Salute no God nor Demon — but knotty-hearted 
seamen. 
We bum our red path Deathwards on the Great 
Grey Sea, 

This is the End of Living — to sail upon the sea. 
With head and breast uncovered to catch the 
stinging spray, 
A thirst, in blood we'll slake it; a galleon, we'll 
take it; a colony, we'll break it — 
And then to sail away. 

So sail we on together, no tie our hearts can tether, 
And knave orcoystrel, gentleman, whatever we 
may be, 
We've slain the Spanish bastard, we've fought and 
cut and mastered, 
The world may be our headstone in the Great 
Grey Sea. 



Of the Lost Ship 



WHAT has become of the good ship Kite? 
Where is her hull of chosen oak ? 
Who were the Victors, what the Fight ? 

The Old Wives — whom did they invoke, 
That should tell them so uncannily: 

'' Fell through a crack in the Floor of the Sea ? " 

•* Trafficked with death in a cruise foredone," 
The Preachers drone to the Salem Folk, 

When the Sea has swallowed up the Sun 

And the white gulls glint — was it they who spoke? 

Wes'-Sou'-West from the DeviPs Quay: 

" Fell through a crack in the Floor of the Sea ? " 

Of the old-time Band there 's not a man 

Who has ever told how the ship went down. 

Were they marked by God with the fearsome ban? 
Butchered thy priests in a sun-white town ? 

Do they harry Hell where they may be : 

" Fell through a crack in the Floor of the Sea ? " 

Though ye searched the West to the guttering sun 
Or the East till the baffled lights burn black. 

Or North to the bergs till the South be won 
The changeling shadows answer back, 

And their trembling lips pale piteously : 

"Fell through a crack in the Floor of the Sea?" 

25 
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And when the great grim Finger becks 
The whining Seas from their ancient bed, 

Shall some tongue speak from the world-old wrecks 
To read the log of the Thwarted Dead? 

Is there never an end on the mystery : 

**Fell through a crack in the Floor of the Sea?" 

1897 



A Song for the Lull in the Fight 

THE liquor brewed in the vats of Spring 
Has aged with the ageing year 
{Here ^s to the strength its age shall bring) 
Up! For the draught is here! 

So here's to the Name, it's ever the same, 
And out on the cantrip the laggards call Fame ; 
Some end is beholden, all glamour and golden, 
let the Old Oath embolden — 
Here 's to the Name ! 



And here's to the Way, God grant a Long Day 
Till we clear the fair earth of such dastards as 

they; 
For the end's Armageddon, which the others ha' 

bled on, by the Name still we're led on — 
Here's to the Way! 

And here 's to the Pace, dismay not a trace, 
Outriding the Fiend in the Devil's own race ; 
Though hot be the spurring — on! fresh, unde- 
murring, the Romp is but stirring — 
Here 's to the Pace ! 

The blue has ashed in the turquoise sky, 
And dimmed to the hodden-grey; 

But the Stars review, while I and you 
But wait for another day. 
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And here's to the Hearts, the longing still smarts 

For an open-aired swing at their Basd-gotten arts; 

But the cravens are hidden — out, knaves! when 

you're bidden that the Path shall be ridden — 

Here's to the Hearts! 

And here's the Reward — its to each at the ford. 
Where Life takes from Death the old two-handed 
sword — 
And the belt we are tighting, the standards we're 
righting — the Reward is the Fighting! — 
Here's the Reward! 

But it's time to pause when the struggle 's done. 

And not when a day is horn, 
And the dead leaves lisp, and the ground treads 

crisp, 
And there is the new-washed mom. 

For the Hope that Stirs the Heart of Things 
Casts her Glove in the teeth of Doubt. 

Here's to the Strength that the Old Oath brings. 
So on! And we' II fight it out. 



The Song of Morgan's Men 
1670 

SAILING to Hell, the sea and her spell, 
Croon to the timbers a dolorous knell — 
An issue with Doom. Grant the knave room. 
We'll tear out his heart in the shadowless gloom 

Sailing to Hell, Panama fell, 

And Spaniards to God their scurvy tales tell! 

Let God lash the sea, the ship staggers free, 
Does He think then to frighten such callants as we? 
Pass rum for a round — what masterless hound 
Refuses to drink when the sacrament's downed? 

Sailing to Hell, Panama fell, 

And Spaniards to God their scurvy tales tell! 

And here's to the Pit, a rouse thztt is fit. 

Fingers on Fate's throat till the braggart cries 

quit — 
Hell bratted the pup ! Roysterers up ! 
And drain in your drinking each drop in the cup ! 

Sailing to Helly Panama felly 

And Spaniards to God their scurvy tales tell! 

1896 
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A Song of Three Seasons 

WHEN the smell from off the Sea is the best 
of things that be, 
And the nackered Night lies ready for a kiss ; 
When the Rose's crimson choir chants the treble 
of desire 
To the distance-sifted violings of bliss ; 
When Delight is a flashing pageantry: 
This is the Time of Life to Be. 

For this is the Time to Be, my lads; 

Here *s a cup to the Time to Be. 
And here 's to a rout with a hoyden star, 
For the heart is moored to a moonbeam bar — 

Toss it off— to the Time to Be/ 



When the Fates from out their path turn the phials 
of their wrath, 
And the Sturdy get a buffet from behind ; 
When we know that gins are laid, and in silent 
ambuscade 
They are marshalling — the Demons and their kind ; 
When the stars seem strange that once we knew : 
This is the Time of Life to Do. 

Yes! this is the Time to Do, Strong Hearts, 

In silence — the Time to Do, 
Here 's the teeth set firm and the long sword bared. 
With never a thought how the Others fared — 

Glass up now — the Time to Do! 

80 
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When we huddle to the fire and watch them piling 
higher 
The last feeble sand-lees in the glass ; 
When the rabble crowds without, with a jostle and 
a shout, 
Are singing of Life's largesse as they pass ; 
When the Wind has blurred the trail through the 

snow: 
This is the Time of Life to Know. 

Ah, this is the Time to Know, Old Frietid, 

Will ye pledge it — the Time to Know? 

For the shrouded minutes are ticking short, 

And a lone dog howls in the Inner Court — 

Here 's a last one — the Time to Know! 



The Song of Sawkins' Men 

1680 

AN eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
Valiant or Suckling we give them no ruth. 
Quarter — we know not the meaning, forsooth ! 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

Throw the dead Dons upon the white Dunes, 
Scuttle the galleons, seize the doubloons ; 
We know the low lilt the Summer Sea croons : 
Throw the dead Dons upon the white Dunes. 

With cutlass for sceptre the Sea is our State 
And Death is our portion, come soon or come late; 
So meet it half-way then, leave Cowards to wait — 
With cutlass for sceptre the Sea is our State. 

That Saxon and Briton may ravish the Main, 
And purge from the waters the pennon of Spain, 
WeVe Death for our Mistress and Fate for our 
Thane, 
That Saxon and Briton may ravish the Main. 

Yon's a town on the Mainland where Jesuits hoard, 

Wheretrophies of temples by Spaniards are stored. 

We '11 have it this fortnight despite the Good Lord — 

Yon's a town on the Mainland where Jesuits 

hoard. 

32 
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Give a rouse to the Morrow when first we attack, 
With a Ho! from the Hearts for the joy of the 

Sack; 
Then from each and from all of this Worshipful 
Pack 
Give a rouse to the Morrow when first we attack. 
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A Song of the Freebooters 

" A ND how did the Dead Man live his life, 
jlV Mistress Sea?" 

"The Dead Man's life with blood was red, as the 
curtains o'er Death's bridal bed, 
And the hands of the Slain have cursed his head 
From out of me." 

Then here's to the Bight where the Sea- wolves be, 

Here's to the Salt Sea^s liturgy: 

Yo ! for the song that the Dead Man sang, 
Ho ! for the gibbet that feels him hang ! 

And he bows to the moon while the shadows flee; 

Here 's to the Salt Sea's liturgy ! 

Some for the Pennon of the Good Queen Bess, 

Ours is a service — masterless. 

Tho' Death is the Port on the Devil's cruise. 
And the timbers strain in the Good Ship's thews. 

Life is as free as a hawk from the jess. 

Ours is a service — masterless. 

One is gone — but the rest are ten, 

Up with the glasses. Gentlemen I 

Up! with a rouse to the Dead Man — he 
Still with the Band keeps company. 

To one more brawl on the Sea, and then — 

But up with the glasses, Gentlemen! 

84 
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"And 'oohat shall light the Dead Man's Feast, 
Mistress Sea?" 
"The Tablets spread when Death is done, this is the 

light that shines thereon: 
The Eyes outplucked from the Slaughtered One 
For such as he!" 



A Buccaneer Toast 

To the Fiend of the Seven Seas, 
To the Print of the Dead Man's Thumb, 
To a Curse at Death with a dying breath. 
Here's Death in a Draught of Rum! 

Here^s to Hell, toss it off in a quaff, lads. 
Drink the health of the Devil and laugh, lads. 
Pledge the tale of the Wheat and the Chaff, lads. 
Here's to Hell! 

To the Dead in the Dismal Sea, 

To the Bleaching Bones on the Beach, 

To the hate-born stroke of the Valiant Folk, 
And the Tunes that the Sea can teach ! 

Here's the Sea, for her grey clutch has got ye, 
May her salt kisses poison afid rot ye. 
By the Soul of the Beast who begot ye. 
Here's the Seal 

To a slash at the heart of a Don, 

To the Port that never may be, 
Drink deep to the Ghosts of the Spanish Hosts, 

Who loom in the Mists of the Sea! 

Here's to Hell, toss it off in a quaff lads, lads, 
Drink the health of the Devil and laugh, lads. 
Pledge the tale of the Wheat and the Chaff, lads. 
Here's to Hell! 
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Of the Great Lakes and the Sea 

AS SAID THE SEA: 

NOW, list to me, said the Cresting Sea, 
ye wastrels spawn of land. 
Ere that ye claim, so confident, kin to the Master's 

band; 
For I am grey as Time is grey, for I am the Twin 

of Time. 
I have seen the haze of the Elder Days, I have 

looked on the ancient rime, 
I have battled with man, I have battled with cliff, 

I have battled with ships and dune. 
At the Altar of Fate I pledged my hate that none 

may be immune. 
Though I be grey with baffled deeds, yet red is the 

race I ran. 
No rest I take my thirst to slake till the Earth be 

purged of man. 
From this, my end, no force can bend, no power 

my lust can curb. 
To wrack the timbered ships of man, pitiless, 

acerb. 
I have glutted and gorged on the meat of them 

that take to the Sea in ships, 
And many there be who yet through me shall kiss 

the grey-white lips. 
And I shall own no shackle nor cramp, nor feel no 

yoke nor goad — 
Highway to Hell, where the buoys knell, I am the 

chosen road. 
Born of a birth with Time was I and we yet feel 

our youth, 
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Nor age shall teach each unto each, the lilt of the 

Song of Ruth ; 
For wide is the swale and strong and hale, and the 

sea-folk know their kin, 
And I am the gate to God's Estate and look that 

they enter in. 
This is the plan since we began, Time and I, to 

teach, 
And show to man his farther span, the length ot 

his manhood's reach ; 
So I cozen some to the well-earned death, but some 

I show at a stroke. 
For all shall need some teaching ere they fare to 

the Thrice-tried Folk. 
The Long Dead Stars have whispered me the 

secrets of the Pit, 
And this I know that ere they go, the thief, the 

hypocrite. 
And them that lurk by women's smile and idle out 

their days, 
And them that drown in the sluggish town nor 

know the Master's ways. 
But the Utter Garth shall be their hearth, who have 

learned the things I show — 
That with breast to wave they yet may save their 

manhood ere they go. 
And I have married with the Morn that men may 

come of it, 
And I have married with the Night that death be 

fair and fit. 
So if ye claim for kin of mine, speak quick ! my tale 

is spun, 
I have marked some men for the Hall to-night and 

the dark has just begun. 
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AND THE LAKES SPAKE: 

WE have done thy deed in little, we have writ 
thy tale in small, 
Yet are we of one Mother, yet are we of a blood ; 
Close-irked by scarp and headland, held hard, the 
great cliff's thrall, 
Yet has our song- been as thy song, oh Lord ot 
the Wider Flood. 

Erie her low-lilting surge sings to sedge and 
shore, 
Superior is murm'rous with the bass of 
mighty things. 
All the wind from Michigan croon it o'er and 
o'er, 
Ontario and Huron are lush with whis- 
perings. 

Riant through a continent, blustrous at our 
will,^ 
Syllabling a summer song, chaunting runes 
of wrath, 
Lissom with limpidity, purling Peace Be Still, 
Writhen sore with ravening. Death is in our 
path. 

We have thy pride in little, we have gorged our 
maw in small, 
Master of Man, or Servant, as freaks our way- 
ward whim. 
Each to his meed fulfilling the Summons and the 
Call, 
For we, as Thou, oh Larger Sea, bow to the will 
of Him. 
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Erie wattled with the sun, guards her garnered 

deady 

Superior wards her secrets well in her un- 

fathomed breast, 

A winding sheet is Michigan over many spread, 

Ontario and Huron are vaward in the quest. 

And when forespent with Time, his race, it yet 
may come to be, 
Twas thine the wider scope and pace, that 
He has choiced the Sea, 
His palimpsest where He loves best to screen 
His power and will — 
Yet may you see, in smaller script, our story 
written still. 



BUT THE ELDERS OF ALL TIME SHALL SA V: 

FEOFFS of the Mighty Hand 
Here, beyond, above! 
In the Great Design, no not one line 
Can ye ken the meaning of. 

Braggarts ye are, with Time, 

Prating of what may be, 
While the stars stand nigh to give the lie 

Thy sparse cosmogony. 

Sib are the Lakes and Sea, 
Sib are the Sky and Beach, 
The Land is kin and each has been 
A brother unto each. 

The dust of the world is One 

One is the Sea and Sod, 
The Night is one with the Urgent Sun 

In villeinage to God. 
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Peace to the Lashing Lakes, 
And peace to the Braggart Sea, 

For each repeat the Paraclete 
His rede, unwittingly. 

What ye have done in deeds? 

What ye have done to men? 
Ye may not know, the plan reads slow — 

Ye know not how nor when. 

An embassage alike. 

The Lakes, the Sky, the Sea, 
As on they fare to Him they bear 

An equal ministry. 

Master of All that are ! 

Master of All which were ! 
Thy churls forget, while we do yet 

Await the Vintager! 
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Envoy 



IF one could hear aright the murmurings 
Of some shore-stranded sea-shell as it sings. 
It tnight be then that he would come to know 
An inkling of the Planner's purposings. 

The weary shuttle can no more divine 
Of how its thread looks in the whole design, 
Than we poor shuttles in the hand of Fate 
Can fathom of the plan a single line, 
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D' ADIEU 



The Festin d' Adieu 

" T IFE," writes Father Etienne de la Roche 

JL/sometime in 167 7, "is somewhat as a win- 
dow-pane, clear in youth but soon frosted by 
circumstance. So, if at this point in my memoir, 
I seem to scrape an eye-space for the behold- 
ing of colours, hold me not amiss. I have not 
forgotten the inevitableness of frost. 

" Of those years in Canada," writes the priest, 
"I can liken them to a November day I marked 
at the Mission. The land was damp and misty; 
the fresh-water sea dull and contained, like a 
sated prince in poverty. The sky was spread 
with endless clouds lackeying each other. Na- 
ture seemed a slippered beldame, down-at-heel, 
a crone, shambling to confession. Then near 
the horizon came a rift revealing for the moment 
the sun setting in a morris dance of colour, so 
that the light of it made the misery of the pines 
not tears but befyls ; of the forest the richest of 
worn tapestry. Then the light died, film by film, 
from rosy crimson to hodden gray. 

"So I, at the Mission; dullard failure, with 
work unfruitftil, saw a rift in the coming of 
Ang^le de Lome." 

Thus we may suspect the priest to have been 

a poet; less a priest than a poet: less a poet 

than a man. What need to know more? There 

is, I believe, some footnote to history where, in 
45 
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a terse paragraph, is compressed the measure 
of life. Let us see him as he saw himself: seeing, 
if wemay, a bit better. The record — his memoirs 
— now lies yellowed in the Department de la 
Marine at Paris. 

We may appraise Father Etienne, as indeed 
all men, best by a woman. Here, indeed, are all 
your most active reagents: now precipitating 
the good and dissolving the bad; now precipi- 
tating the bad and dissolving the good. Let us 
read Father Etienne' s page in the light ot 
Ang^e de Lome, and judge you, then, what 
he was: priest, poet or man! 

It is a pity that this stalwart lover might not 
have foreknown the needs and whimsies of a 
generation pressed for time. Had he, he might 
have told his own story. But he kept to the 
scent of continuity but loosely, and the trail is 
crossed enough at times. It is no light task to 
extract the kernel of the narrative from the 
husks of outworn theology; and the manuscript 
is none too clear, for he wrote shorn of thumbs. 

But have at the telling of it, and we see 
Father Etienne in 1642 in a little Mission of 
the Jesuits near the shore of what is now 
Georgian Bay. We see him a failure, as mis- 
sionaries go; nor is it hard to hazard a guess 
why. His six-feet-three, his mighty thews and 
muscles, might have made a churchman ot 
renown when churchmen rode ahorse with coats 
of mail, gauntlets and greaves. He might, per- 
haps, have made a glorious Abbot of Turpenay, 
or, better, clanking in a harness, he might have 
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lopped the heads from Saracens, defilers of Our 
Lady Jerusalem. 

Had the great Cardinal at home wished envoys 
entrapped or queens ensnared, his acts might 
have yet been tradition. But as a member of the 
Society of Jesus, which so completely reduced 
its numbers to the common denominator of 
obedience, he was both too strong and too weak 
to be a success. 

Yet watch him a day at the Mission. At 
child-birth a soul the more for the saving, he 
administers a furtive baptism. Atthe death-bed, 
perhaps, a Huron hag spits her dying mucous 
full in his face. Yet he stalks about resolutely 
displaying and explaining the instruments of 
salvation: a picture of the Judgement where 
vipers feed on torn entrails, where pits of 
painted fire toss the wrecks of men, and where 
, demons triumph over the damned. In his chapel, 
dark-shadowed, odorous of pine, which he, in- 
different craftsman enough, had hewn and ham- 
mered, wrought and builded himself, we see 
him at Mass, a shining crucifix, burning mys- 
teriously on a rough altar, his only equipment. 
Watch him, black-robed, move through the 
straggling village, mocked by shrewish women, 
snarled at by vermin-covered curs. Life here 
were a heavy pack to the shoulders of resolu- 
tion. Yet not a soul had been touched. God 
withheld approval, and so the winter came. 

Winter, he tells us, scorned to occupy the 
land it had conquered. Then, of a sudden, sent 
a mighty host which did its will upon the 
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Northland till the trees, riven with the cold, 
split with their agony. Terror came to the vil- 
lage, andXerror's twin,pestilence. Yet the hearts 
of the Hurons were no less cold than the great 
whited mer douce. Food failed, and the Indian 
sorcerers dared the Blackrobe to outdo them in 
feats of magic; threatened him with death as 
the cause of the cold. Sternly he met the 
danger. Life was a struggle for the very pre- 
serving of it, and as babied strained at lean 
breasts and strong men huddled close to low 
fires, he outbraved the guttural menaces; and 
so the spring came. 

Theice melted in the mighty lake; thestreams, 
swelled with the blood of their victory, sang a 
new song. Winter fled precipitously, fearing 
rout. The trees edged with timid green. The rift 
in Father Etienne's cloud was about to break. 

Ang^le de Lome came, having seen a vision. 
With her coming he saw one no less. How the 
matter had liked to have been the undoing of 
both is thus: the girl came apparelled as a man. 

But hear the facts of the story as the kindly 
chronicler tells them : She was of good paren- 
tage, now three years in Canada. Her obvious 
infatuation for an adventurous young French- 
man, Rene Santigny, caused her parents so 
much alarm that they placed her with the Ursu- 
lines at Quebec. Then came stories of Rent's 
death in the far North, and this, no less mys- 
tical than the devout sisterhood, influenced 
her mightily. Marie de Tlncamation herself 
watched over her and her late ardency changed 
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to a white-hot spiritual coal. She must needs 
lavish her wealth of love on something tangible, 
so she gave it, as did many at this time,to Holy , 
Church. Not long after a vision was vouchsafed 
her. 

She met Ste-Anne, none less, along the river 
near Sillery. The Saint commanded that she 
go work among the Indian women; not such 
stragglers as came to Quebec, but those of the 
West, in their homes. No less than a man should 
she, God-led, seek her appointed work. The 
nuns received the news of the vision with fur- 
tive eyes and pursings of thin lips. One does 
not like to be outdone in devotion, least of 
all devotion's reward. Efforts to question the 
authenticity of the vision but purposed AngMe 
the more. Since it was doubted, she had not 
only her own honour but Ste-Anne's honour 
as well to consider. Go she would, and go she 
did, secretly, ill-apparelled, unfitted, ungiiided. 
Ste-Anne would guide her, and Ste-Anne did; 
for it was nothing less than miraculous that 
she should so penetrate the wilds, man-gar- 
mented as she was. The wardship of the Saint 
did not prevent hunger, desertion by her Indian 
helpers, and, when she arrived at Father ]6ti- 
enne's Mission, a fever. 

The father received her wondering, and soon 
wondering more, for the fever wasted her, 
showed her for the girl she was. 

Here was the devil at work,thought thepriest. 

**What do you, a Frenchwoman, in these 
wilds?" he asked her. Her answer was tears. 
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" It was the devil, of a truth," thought the 
priest, when she saying, " I come doing God's 
work, commanded by Ste-Anne, to teach the 
Huron women of His glory," scattered his wits 
to the winds. Devil's or &od's emmisary, she 
was a woman, a woman of his nation, a woman, 
withal, of frail and perplexing beauty, a woman 
with a fever; and as any or all these, she was 
a woman to be tended. The situation was not 
one to consider, but to accept. His work was 
thenceforth her safety. 

As he ministered he observed, so closely, 
indeed, that he writes: 

"Beauty, she had too much — ^too little — I 
know not. There was often a widening of her 
nostrils when excited that spoiled the beauty 
of line — ^to give beauty of intensity. Was she 
too short and spare? I know her movements 
were less a cat's than a flame's. Her hair, often 
lack-lustre, was, as the sun caught it, spim of 
molten silk. Here eyes, as she lay in the chapel, 
were twin shadows; at noon not shadows, but 
points of light. Her face was too long for beauty 
(as it seems to me), too wide for austerity. The 
hue of it in health was a careless olive, running 
to the moist scarlet of her lips. I had rather 
Ste-Anne had appeared to other than Ang^le 
de Lome, for her voice clung as does a wet 
finger-tip." 

A description unclerical enough, but it was 
not the priest who remembered and wrote it. 

How saw she visions? The matter vexed 
Father Etienne. Yet it was the time of visions. 
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Near him the holy crew of martyrs-about-to-be 
held frequent converse with the Unseen, To 
one, a burning rood in mid-sky; to another, a 
sworded archangel; to others, a city of temples 
— ^jasper and chrysoprase, where gathered 
Saintdom, glowing warm white. Voices spoke 
from the night of great deaths and men worthy 
to die them. God was near to many in Canada 
in 1642. 

But AngMe? A truce with explanations. 
Let moderns answer as they may. Others saw 
hardly less than he on Patmos, She, too, had 
seen! 

So with a patience man-clumsy and man- 
tender, he nursed her back to health. He sat 
by her as she blossomed back to it, and he tells 
of all he saw. There is little here in the chronicle 
now of Indian hags who spit in one's face. There 
is very much of Ang61e. Something not over- 
priestly creeps inchmeal into the pages. Good- 
bye the while to mystic speculation. Good-bye 
to all save Ang^e for a yellow sheaf of them. 
The frost is scraped away indeed from the glass, 
and the passage sniffs life in its nostrils. 
The prose is as springy as a youth's step. 
Here, by choice, speaks a man who should be 
singing lyrics under dusked windows. The 
sentences teem with verbs. Adjectives jostle 
each other's heel. Water is made wine. Was 
the memory of that spring an influence of all 
springs? 

Wait. The facts warrant the naming of them. 

The girl convalescent, the two talk. "Who is 
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Ren6 ? " asks the priest. " Ren6 is dead," answers 
the maid; ''and love is dead, dead, for a newer, 
holier life." 

"Experiencing both manners of love, which 
is deeper?" asks the man. 

Ah, Father £tienne, this is dangerous 
ground. The girl hardly knows; and there is 
no more talk in the record. 

Does the man tell all the scraped eye-space 
reveals? 

Evidently Ste-Anne thought this discussion 
of spiritual and other loves should cease. The 
Indian women have been left alone and yet the 
girl is recovered. Father £tienne, more gallant 
than might be expected, has told them nothing 
of his slender young friend, and the Hurons, 
willing enough to be disregarded, leave the 
chapel alone. 

Then the narrative tells us that one maybe, 
in a way, unvisioned. Divine commands may 
be revoked — a, fact which argues not a change 
of plan, but of fulfilment. Visions, explains the 
chronicle, may be for the soul's testing rather 
than an idterior good. 

This explains the circumstance of Ang^le 
walking alone one night near a clump of white 
birches and, seeing the figure of Ste-Anne, 
heard the Mother of Mary say, "Sister, this 
work is not for you, nor of you. Enough you 
have obeyed. Obey further, and seek rather to 
beget strong sons for this purpose." 

Ang61e tells it to the priest, wide-nostrilled 
with ecstasy. He hears it and, hearing, prays; 
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then lays her, as a baby is laid, weak with won- 
der, on a pile of skins in the chapel. 

"Ware the woman/' said the priest. *'Ren6 
is dead," said the man. 

Fear came, then sharper desire. Later they 
talk. Out of his foreboding comes: **Angfele, it 
were a pity that Ren6 Santigny is dead ! *' Both 
were silent, and eyes sought comfort it were 
sin of sins for lips to give. 

" The love I bore him," sighs the girl, "seems 
all so long ago." 

Love speaks loudest when close at hand. 

" Had Ste-Anne " begins Father Etienne, 

eyes afar off; but she interrupts with a closer 
nestling. 

"My work,"goes on Father Etienne, brokenly, 
"is ill, of poor account. I was vowed to this 
work. I did not choose it. With you — ^together 
— we — " he stammers. 

The girl sobs, head on his lap. And the while 
she sobbed she thought, narrow-eyed — quick 
of breath. 

"So weakening to the sinews of resolution," 
writes the father, here in the chronicle, "is life 
in so solitary a place that I had almost acted 
before the time appointed for action. I did what 
I did. How near I came to doing otherwise I 
distaste to think." 

We see a glint of frost on the eye-space. 

Father Etienne that night, standing in som- 
bre thought at the door of his chapel, heard a 
clamour in the village. Walking there, he ob- 
served much, and returned to drop before the 
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chapel door with clasped — orweretheyclenched? 
— hands. Silently he mumbled the Office of the 
Dead, for that night, at that time under the 
white stars, he buried a great temptation. But 
in burying one he buried twain. In the fresh- 
digged pit lay two bodies: the gaunt figure ot 
strangled temptation and the waxen body of a 
newbornhope. Midnight found him on his knees. 
The quick grey of dawn came and he was there 
— unmoved. 

The still winds of morning brushed lightly 
on the cheeks of a maid who, rising, listened: 
Naught but the soft sussurus from the spruces. 
Doubled fists dug at great eyes, and the girl 
went to the door. There lay a great black figure 
outstretched. Tiptoeing, she bends over it. 

" Father i^tienne!" she whispers. 

"AngMe!" 

The girl leans down to smooth his brow, but 
he pushes aside her hand roughly, rising at the 
same time. 

"The meaning of your vision is made clear," 
says he in a mighty voice. 

It is the office of the priest that speaks, not 
the heart of the man. The girl draws back. 

"Father," she stammers, "the vision? Your 
I? We?" 

" Of you and me, enough," says he sternly. 
" Of you and another, more. There lies in the 
village a bound man whom Grod hath sent you. 
I shall release him. You will marry him. Then 
go, the both of you, while I remain for His 
pleasure." 
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" Who is this, then ?" speaks the girl, lip lines 
straightening into scorn. "Who is this that 
you thrust upon me ? Is it you or your lack of 
confidence in yourself that does this thing ? Is 
this " 

But he interrupts hotly: " Of my confidence 
in myself, nothing; of my confidence in you, 
nothing. There is in the village a certain 
man " 

"Not Ren6 !" she hisses. 

" One Ren6 Santigny, who, after hardships 
of two years, is here, a prisoner of the Hurons." 

She is at his feet now in a heap. Chivalrous 
as he was, before he lifted her he lifted his two 
hands to heaven. 

If this was the outcome of Divine plan, there 
was yet a part for men to play. How if the 
savages killed their prisoner ? 

The priest had no doubt as to the outcome 
of the matter. There would be a speech, a con- 
sultation, a giving and receiving of presents, 
and the man would be sent toQuebec for justice, 
though he had killed three Hurons of the clan. 

He found the matter somewhat otherwise 
when he went to the village. 

He read in the faces of the elders, rather than 
in their words,a sullen determination to accom- 
plish an object he had not expected. Bad pre- 
cedent at Quebec in allowing to go unpunished 
a similar offence a few months before, had stif- 
fened the savages in their hopes of revenge 
beyond th empower of the priest to weaken. 

Father Etienne then spoke gravely. How 
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dare dogs, he said, to take counsel against their 
masters? Were Onontio at Quebec, to hear of 
this thing, what saw he then? He saw villages 
wasted by fire, and saw a people melt firom the 
earth. Did their Uncles at Quebec avert their 
faces, he saw the Iroquois imleashed, saw the 
Hurons die as a tree dies, smitten with light- 
ning. With particularity he told them his vision. 
The murmurings of the crowd hushed as whim- 
perings before a great wind. He demanded a 
council fire, and got it. 

"Go!" he said, "and deliberate well,knowing 
the need of deliberation!" 

Then he sought Rene. 

He saw a man who could sleep, or at least 
pretend to, held in close thongs while the fire 
was made ready for his torture. Tall, lithe, as 
hard to bend as hard to break, he saw a man 
keen in life, yet one whom the woods had made 
a cynic. The bound man at his touch looked up, 
and seeing a priest, he laughed. 

"My son," said Father Etienne, "God hath 
sent me — and another." 

"God sends very late!" said Santigtiy from 
his thongs. 

" God hath elected His own time," said the 
priest. "There are two to save you." 

"Two priests! I had rather one woman!" 
said Santigny. 

^ "What if one were a woman?" says Father 
Etienne. 

"A woman r " asked the other. " I have heard 
it of priests ! " 
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Then the great bulk of Father ;6tienne stood 
over him, speaking burning words. 

"Have a great care!" he thunders, "how 
lightly words are said lest years of penitence 
shall not atone for them. The woman came here 
seeking you, thinking she sought the work of 
God!" 

"Seeking me?" asked Ren6, hope cresting 
in his heart. 

"Seeking Ren6 Santigny." 

"She is " asks Ren6 from the thongs. 

"Ang^le de Lome," answers the priest, 
watching the man narrowly. 

Santigny's eyes roamed with the suddenness 
of it. Hope rose high in his heart, to slaken, to 
falter, to sink to despair. 

"It is the greater blow!" he moaned, his in- 
difference peeling from him in an instant. Now 
was he fitter material for a priest. He was a 
man to console, to uplift. 

So, bidding him cherish hope. Father Etienne 
left the bound man to learn the result of the 
council. 

The answer of the Indians was Death. Little 
use to threaten, none at all to plead, thought 
Father iStienne as he heard the decision. 

A quick thought leaped into the mind of the 
Jesuit: "So be it!" he said grandly. "Let him 
die ! But before dying I will give d.festtn d' adieu. 
You will see how a Frenchman eats before 
death!" 

There was the manner of martial ancestors 
in his voice. The Hurons — slaves to custom, and 
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zealous in the regard of rites — could not oppose 
the suggestion. 

There would be a.festtn d' adieu! 

"It came to my mind/' writes Father Etienne 
in his memoir, "that God, having endowed me 
but weakly in nobler parts, had also supplied 
me with a belly of renown. And good is good, 
however humble the means of attaining it." 

The festin d* adieu was among the most 
sacred customs of the race of the Hurons — yes, 
and others! It was glorified gluttony. Honour 
was apportioned according to the amount eaten. 
Being bidden, no one might refiise, and coming, 
one must eat until he can eat no more. 

The priest was not afraid to pit his prowess 
against the savages, besides, it gained time. 
The day was set a week hence in order that 
provisions might be both varied and in sufficient 
amount. Hunters and fishers were dispatched 
in every direction. Father !l£tienne paying well 
for the service. 

Ang^le and Ren6 were both acquainted with 
the plan. The girl affected a scornful indiffer- 
ence. The memory of her late actions scorched 
her, and she chose to worry the priest with 
myriad spites. But he had ceased to be a man, 
he had become an office ; so he thought, at least. 
As for Ren6, he hoped. 

One night, three before the feast, the Jesuit 
sat before the chapel talking to Ajigfele. She 
was trying to wrench the mask of his indif- 
ference from his face, to reveal a glimpse of 
his former mood. His training of repression 
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stood him in good stead. He went on, talking 
placidly. 

"You and this man," he said, "once we are 
assembled in the Long House, must eat well — 
enough to serve on your long journey. Then 
there must be the pretence of a fainting spell. 
The savages will laugh. I will continue, trust- 
ing that I may overcome them. Should I succeed, 
I will whisper an alarm, and you, on that moment, 
must escape." 

"You are not coming?" asked the girl in 
astonishment. 

"I shall remain," said the priest simply. 

"This is monstrous," said the girl. "If we 
escape you will be held liable. They will kill 
you. Father!— Oh, Father!" 

"I must remain," was all his answer. 

The girl sobbed, and the sound of it prevented 
the pair from hearing a slight rustle in the under- 
brush near them. 

" Father i^tienne," she said in a broken voice, 
"can't you see? don't you know? Is there no 
man in you ? don't you know that I " 

But the priest stood upright, and peering 
into the gloom, he pushed her from him so that 
she, slipping to the ground, clasped his knees. 
Then a figure stepped forward. It was Ren6 
Santigny. 

"Ang^le," he said, **I am come!" 

"I know not the manner of her greeting," 
writes Father Etienne, "nor can I surmise it, 
knowing little of the heart of women. I stepped 
at that moment into the chapel, and after a 
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prayer I came out, and his arms were about her, 
though she was still sobbing." 

There was little time for talk. Although the 
village was almost destitute of warriors, they 
having gone to prepare food for the feast, the 
danger was keen. The priest led them to acanoe 
in a channel back of the chapel ; provisioned it, 
gave Ren6 a musket and powder and ball, and 
never stopped to ask him how he had escaped 
his thongs. His sudden appearance at that time 
Father ttienne looked upon as a miracle, an 
answer to his importunings — ^nor would he 
admit there was anything fortuitous about it. 

He blessed them and prepared to shove the 
canoe into the dark, admonishing them of the 
need of haste. Both seemed to be in a stupor. 
The girl sprang from the canoe and kissed the 
hem of his black robe, sobbing wildly. He lifted 
her, handed her to Ren6 who was placing her 
in the bottom of the boat. Then he pushed them 
out into the nijjht. 

It was over. The priest spent a wakeful night, 
forgetting, as he writes, to pray through a too- 
human hope for their deliverance. 

Frost has indeed whited the scraped eye- 
space, and the colours are certainly less keen, 
for the rest of the passage reads thus: 

"The discovery of the man's escape was made 
in early morning, and the hub-bub (an Indian 
word) was great. I was at once taken and 
bound, nor did I resist. Wickedly I forebore to 
effect an escape from the thongs, for my heart 
was yet wrung with the lonely night I had 
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spent in the chapel. The savages, returning, 
were mad with anger, and my death was at 
once decreed. I cared not, for it seemed a wise 
solution, a merited punishment for my actions. 

"Yet how all-wise is Providence. My very 
indifference was mistaken for bravery, and it 
was decided to carry out the festin cH adieu. 
There were great gobbets of unsalted fish and 
flesh, and the steaming bits of rump of dog and 
saddle of deer; the pasty com I had no stomach 
to eat. 

"Of the feast it was such another as I have 
described in my chapter upon the customs of 
the Hurons. My mind is not at the present for 
the manners of men, but of the ways of God. 

" The distasteful scene ended, and I, taking 
advantage of a spare moment, baptized three 
Hurons who, overcome with much eating, lay 
like serpents in early spring, incapable of 
movement. The next day I was seized and 
taken, as I thought, to my death. But the 
savage mind is flexible and they did me the 
greater harm. 

"My thumbs were cut off with sharp shells, 
and I was driven South to the Missions there 
as an example. Thus having maimed me, and 
prevented me from ever performing Mass, I 
was sent out of the Mission. 

"And thus my writing, being without thumbs, 
is no easy task." 
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